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In the next decade or so, more States - for example, the oil producers - 
will undergo industrialisation, and the struggle among the powers ov^ 
markets and sources of raw materials will grow fiercer. As the crisis 
of world capitalism gradually deepens, we can expect gradual deterioration 
in the living conditions of working people... There loom the threats of 
a new depression,, ecological collapse and nuclear war. No way out ^ 
offered "by the attempts of Leninist groups to stabilise the system by 
bringing private capital under the control of national State bureaucracies 
The working class, at least in the main highly Indus trialised regions 
of the world, must meet the challenge of "Socialism or Barbarism by 
abolishing the relationships of capital, wage labour ^d commodity 
production. A world Communist revolution must establish a system of 
production for use under the democratic control of the whole corara^ity. 
Such a revolution can be the work only of the working class itself, 
not of any self-appointed minority vanguard party. 


CLASS STRUGGLE AND THE MOVEMENT FOR COMtOTNISM 

To carry through the revolution the vast majority of workers must gain 
Socialist understanding. (1 ) Such a grasp of the need to recorstruct 
society on a new basis can only build up steadily over a longish period, 
and revolutionary organisations can assist this process by their wor . 

The class struggle - in the employment situation, in education, in 
community action, in protest groups and in .other fields ” is ^ prolongs 
effort by workers to try to assert their needs as human beings rather 
than- as containers of labour power. These attempts are tto implicit y 
in opposition to the profit-making requirements of capitalism, though 
workers are generally without a clear awareness of xhis. 

The Socialist movement needs to see itself as an expression of this 
class struggle, which is conscioiis that the necessary aim of the struggle 
L' Sriw. of capital.. By their activity in working <=1-- 
revolutionaries can clarify to their fellow workers uhe Commim 
implications or tendencies of the struggle, and develop the theo^ of 
CoLunist society from a set of abstract formulas for an indefinite 
future society into a concrete, detailed and urgent constructive 
criticism of capitalism, linked to the continuing activity of worker. 

S ih^way widL and wider circles of workers can he drawn mto the 

consideration, discussion and development of Communist ideas. 

Closely related to the need to develop the understanding of a self- 
aSfJtered society as theory is the ^ 

organisation which ® rLu^wItroL another. 

StolutiSaries work to advance the self-reliance ^d independent 
democratic organisation .and activity of workers. They have to comb t 
the attempts of Leninist groups to turn workers' organisations ^ ^ 
power bases for domination and manipulation by their leading bureaucrats. 

This, is how a genuine Comnimist movement can be built up. . 


• r « 

(1 ) We use the words "Socialism" and "Communism" interchangeably 
to refer to the future free society. 
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This movement is imlikely to take the form of a single unified 
organisation, as groups will have different views on tactics and on 
the policies to he pursued hy the approaching Communist society.. 
Through the growth and decline of different groupings, the movement 
can more easily adapt to changing conditions; also there would he less 
danger of groups taking on a leadership role in the working class in 
spite of their own intentions, or becoming identified as sole 
representatives of Socialism. At the same time, groups would no douht 
cooperate on specific issues and projects. Groups of revolutionaries 
strive to develop themselves as examples of democratic self~ 
activity in dialogue with other workers. 


PARLIAMENT aND VIOLENCE 

The ability of the working class, once in the majority conscious 
Communists, to force through the social transformation against the 
resistance of anti-revolutionary forces within or outside the Staite 
machines will lie in its conscious self-organisation. The growing 
movement will he able to prepare to neutralise the reaction hy non- 
cooperation, confusion, strikes, infiltration and fraternisation with 
non-Communist workers in the armed forces. The movement must avoid 
Invitinp- repression hy premature adventures, and organise its efforts 
to make its development as even as possible - as between differ^t 
areas, town and country, different countries and different sections 
of workers (for example, maniia-l and non-manual, men aj.id women 


While the revolutionary movement comprises only a small minority of the 
working class, it must use methods which encourage the autonomous 
activity of workers, and avoid methods which ~ at the present stage — 
txim the majority of the working class into passive spectators of an 
g^Q^j^Ye minority. Parliamentary activity — e'ven standing for purely 
educational purposes and on a- Communist platform - is such a method, 
as it invitds workers to look for their emancipation in the work of a 
few parliamentarians, who require only the passive support and 
^L^tanding of the workers.. 'Another such method is minority 
. n wViiPH iq su-icidal in face of the military teclmology in 

SssLsion of the State, especially vhen -’he State can still mobilise 
Seshead support within the working class for the suppessron of 
Sbels. Indeed, the State frequently aims to provoke mroiority violence, 
by means of agents provocateurs, in order to obtain .he support 
necessary for the repression of a.11 radical opposition. ( ; , 

A further point is that both electoral and secret j.nsurrectionary 
politics mxTst operate in conditions." which make necessary control by a 
bureaucratic hierarchy;•they would deeply undermine the democratic 
development of the Communist movement. The experience of the work^g 
class movement has pi’ovided ample evidence for this ^ the oligarchical 
c,+ructures of both the electoral party machines of nineteenth century 
SoSal Democra—C?) ^ ^eater ^tent still) the centralist 

conspiratorial Bolshevik parties o^ this century. 


( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 


pqp auestions are discussed in the North American context by 
rtin Oppenheimer in the very useful Penguin book "Urban Guerilla". 

this point see the informative book "Political Parties" by 
bertM^c^ls. We disagree, of course, with his oynrcal oonolusron 

p+ nlifi-archv is inevitable. On my vise of the phrase Social 
Imooriof' : Socialism is we3,l defined ae a democracy, as 

' ^opr=i +0 the narrow formal political democracy which sometimes 
oaAteAs t^lA ™iatAer their failings, the original 

cSl BeLcratic parties did proclaim working cl^s 
A 4 .ov,/q (a-T ipfl,<= 5 t in theo’rr) ior Socialism. Since wnen 

ie leaderships of most of these parties supported the frrat world 
iSlSfSr, those openly;oapitalist refortn partres whrch strll 
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ThGse arguments, however, will lose most of their force in the 

immediately pre-revolutionary period, when there will he, a vast 

democratic Communist movement and the struggle of most of the world 

working class will he consciously aimed at revolution. In!these 

circumstances both parliamentary and armed action could he subordinated' 

to the control of the movement as a. whole, as minor auxiliary tactics. ^ 

Parliaments may no longer exist anywhere; if they do, though, the^ ^ 

election of revolutionaries to them would have its uses in smoothing 

the path of revolution. By demonstrating the majority nature of the 

revolution, the occupation of the old formally democratic institutions ^ 

by Communist delegates would prevent reactionary minorities from 

claiming that they were protecting democracy. This would minimise the 

support that the reactionaries could muster among vacillating sections 

of the population, and thus reduce the risk of widespread violent 

resistance to the revolution. At this stage the Communist working cl^s 

would he in a position to organise the suppression of counter-revolutionary 

violence, and would do so.by violent means if necessary. 

• • 

Nevertheless parliamentary and violent action v/ould only he peripheral 
parts of the revolutionairy process. Parliament cannot he used in 

organising the initial stage of Communism - this will he the task of ] 

the network of councils of workers * delegates which will have developed.. j 

Parliaments can he converted into museums after the revolution, or, as | 

suggested in William Morris’ "News from Nowhere", used to store dung ' 
by the local commune. 

WORKEES C0CNCII2 MB THE NEl? SOCIETY 

V/orkers' Councils, based mainly on the workplace and the neighbourhood, 

are the most important form of organisation which is likely to arise 
as working class struggle assumes an increasingly Communist character. 

They-provide an institutional framework within which the Communist 

working class majority can attain political supremacy and lay the^ 
foundations of the new society. The consolidation of the revolution 
enables society to dispense with-armed coercion- As the working class 
aholishps itself as a class in establishing the classless society, the 
workers' councils become simply people's councils. 

However, the workers' and people's councils, originating in capitalist 
society, inevitably embody the occupational and territorial divisions 
of capitalism. As Communist society matures, it gradually breaks down 
such divisions - between city and countryside, between industrially 
overdeveloped and industrially underdeveloped regions, between 
"intellectual" and "manual" functions, between what are at present 
industrial, agricultural and domestic production, between labo^ and 
leisure, and so on. The replacement of alienated wage labour by 
freelv associated effort allows the comrades of Communism to overcome 
the needless over-specialisation and division of labour. Men, women 
and children will develop all.faculties of human personality in an 

integrated social life. 

The councils, then, will certainly be superseded by more advanced types 
Qf* organisation as the new conditions become established; the society 
of workers councils is no final aim. It is very difficult to envisage 
Communist organisation at this point in history. Some of the procedural 
problems are disciassed in Bavid. Bams dal e's article. 


(5) (cont'd) call themselves Social Bemocratic, in Europe and _ 

elsewhere, are really in no sense social-democratic. Leninist 
of all kinds confuse this distinction in order to discredit the 
less elitist traditions of the-earlier Socialist movement. 





SECT1EIMI5M .Ml} - THE REVOLIPnONAEY MOVEMENT 


* • * . * ^ 

During the past fifty years genuine Socialists/.G 0 nimun.i 5 ts have worked. 

in. very-difficult and frustrating conditions.- Isolated-groups have 
heeh- confronted with the virtually total domination of the. wprkiiig 
class movement by the State-capitalist-left -r Stalinist, Trpts^ist ' 

or "Social Democratic" reformist. On top of- this, the temporary boom 

' • * * * • 

made ^possible by the destruction of the Second World War. narrowed, and .. 

contained working class struggle. As the present crisis develops, 
working class militancy is reviving, and working people tend more and 

more-to. raise, implicitly Comm-unist issues of control of their own 
lives.---' The hold of the reformist and Leninist left on the working 
class:movement can now be weakened. We think that it is.both possible' 
and essential to build an influential, genuinely Communist movement, 
actively involved in all aspects of the class struggle. Only if this 
happens , can the working class develop the undeis tanding and ' - 

democratic organisation which lead to Communism. - 

The isolated groups of Communists v/ho have kept the vision of a 
Communist society alive for so long should be able to contrib-ute-a 
great deal-to a new movement. They are hindered from doing so by the- 
■attitudes formed as a result of their isolation. I’ll comment'here 
on two examples, though there are others;- the "Y7orld Revolution" 
group and "The Socialist Party of Great "Britain" (\vR and SPGB). 'Both 
of these groups have small associated groups in other countries 
(the "Internationalism" groups and the "Companion Parties of Socialism") 

and so they pride themselves on being international tendencies'i' 

• » - 

. ■ . * T . 

WORLD REVOLUTION do not think that any permanent organisation by‘.^ 
workers in -bheir o^^m interests is now possible within the capitalist 

■system. Shop stewards, as well as all unions, are merely.tools with 
which the capitalists stippress workers' s'bruggles. . (Only shop’floor 
struggles are.considered.) In reality, though all workers 
• organisations are gradually integra-ted into ohe system, wii^- trade 
ijnions, shop stevirard committees etc, oeing successi-vely co-opted, ■ . 
new forms of organisation must continually evolve.to replace them 
for a time as genuine expressions of v^orkers'- interests. .-.Thus., WR , 
are unable to relate Communism to any continuous trend :in t^e class 
struggle. They see their task as the elaboration of theory , which 
can only be dogma if -unrelated to practice.. 




Only to the "heat of struggle"-of wildcat (unofficial) strikes do WR 
see any revolutionary potontial. These ,are imagined_. by ...them to be 
spontaneous upsurges of unrestrained militancy; the s^e^workers^who, 
in the normal course of events, cannot defend their interest? suddenly 
Scome tL vanguard of the: revolution - until :thin(pi settle do«n again. 
•Hiis is the view of romantics who, not really considering themselves 
nart of the working class, see workers as a sort of latent elemental 
?Se rdthL ?han Is huma.; beinf^. The revolution see^ to be 
envisaged as a bigger version of a wildcat strike - there, comes the _ 
culminQ^tion of ^ ’’conjunctural crisis of capitalism’’, and then 

revolutionary organisation 'or consciousness possible. WR then jump in 
with all their "theoretical" .baggage and "give the class struggle a 
revolutionary direction". B-ut to the absence of a Communist movement 
bUilt up to the class struggle, the scenario is most likely to end up 

to a fascist or Bolshevik; dicta -torship. 

This apocalyptic concept of revolution dates back to the first half 
of the nineteenth oentui-j-, when it was held by the early Marx as well 
as other insurrectionists, who had not yet understood the need for the 
mature development of working class organisation, and who looked back 
at the insurrections of' the French bourgeois revolution as a model. 

■ These theorists were describing the class struggle of the time, when 


I 
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destitute workers rose up in blind spasms of enithusiasm and despair. 

The theory of, this early period is preserved as liiyth by such groups as 
WR into a period when it has ' ho relevance to workers' concerns and 
activities. The myth enables such sects to avoid tackling the problems 
of overcoming their isolation from the class struggle, and to maintain 
confidence in their own infallibility. 

If the concept of revolution held by W. dates back to the conditions 
prevailing at the time of the First International, then the concept 
held, by The Socialist Party of Great Britain is derived from the 
conditions in which the parties of the Second International, operated 
before I9I4. Boring this period the material basis for a Communist . ■ 
3QCiety had not yet been laid s there did not yet exist the technical 
means to produce an abundance of wealth for a use economy, capital^m 
was still in its ascendant phase and had not expanded into a world- 

dominant system. As the class struggle could not have, immediate 
Communist conse<iuences, Communism became a theoretical, maximum programme 

for an indefinite future, while the social democratic parties org^ised 
the workers to struggle for parliamentary and trade—union reforms of^ 
capitalism. Had the centralised oligarchical social democratic parties 
somehow come to power in this period, they would probably have had to 
introduce a system of State capitalism (though more democratic formally 
than the later Bolshevik system in Russia) in order to hold back 
consumption while further accimiulating the means of production. The 
same-applies - and even more strongly - to the yet less developed 
period of the First International; in the•^Communist Manifesto”, the 
proposed points of the programme to be ^opted by, the working class 
power which ■■ ihe authors thoi expected soon'to.;appear are definitely 
of a State capitalist nature." 




The ^ shortcoming of European Social Bemocracy,^. ;ui.ev:LthP16 > 

w^ that it relied on forms Pf siriiggle like;legislative r^ 
trade-union w^d‘bargaining, 'which;'had no ;dir4ct cormectiofl with 
revolution in 'terms of organisation or cons;.ci6i^np^s, bepai^e they 
neither raised the needs of workers to control their own lives ^ hum n 
beings, nor questioned the purposes of production, nor developed 
democratic-^self-organisation. Thus Socialist knowledge w^ 
to emerge in the process of working class stoggle, u ^ 

taught to ;the.workers as..wiconnectea^ by speci lists 

•'Scientific Socialism'' -‘the bourgeois intellectuals. 

•‘4 ■ r ’ ■ : \ i '■ i J ' - • ‘ ^ 

This view was put forward by Karl :Kautsky, a main theorist of Social 
DeSor^y. (4) He at least held .that it, was the t^k of the 
''intellectuals" to teach the workers Socialism; Lenin introduced the ^ 
even more elitist view that the worker, (jould'never understand Social^m, 

so the party of professional revolutionaries must lead the non^ooialist 

iOTkin/claSs to revolution. But both Kautsky and Lenin claimed -that 
Socialist theory was and must be the creation of "intellectuals outside 
the working class, which thpn - unlike now -'overwhelmingly consisted 
of manual workers. 


(4) For an unfortunately highly abstract and difficult discussion of 
this, see Karl Korsch book "Marxism and Philosophy' . 





•f ...r. 





Np^ ibh© SPGB boicr^^Ciy rejects -this' Intel l.ectijalist eiitismi ;■ It - 

mdeisitbnds/;i^at a .Socialist working class is'necessary, and that- 
Socialist tuiderstanding can he spread among the working class, hy 
Hhose workers'who are already Socialists* A reform programme^ isi 
"rightly rejected'^ of no relevance to this task, as; well ; as -being 
futile in regard to working class problems. But the SPGB does.not 
unders.tand that Socialist understanding must develop within some form 
"pjf class struggle* Its model for the Socialist movement' is merely. 
Social Democracy with the reform component removed,- leaving..the- • 
abstract commitment to Socialism as the only subject of propaganda* 

The SPGB ’’^ts ' the case for Socialism and only Socialism" > the . ^ 

id^iised image of "a really principled revolutionary Spcial Demopratic 
party, contesting elections on a Socialist platform,, leaves Spcialism 
■(Without connection with ai^ continuing social process 'at all - ,except 
the propaganda activity of Socialists. The propaganda becomes a, 
demahd that workers grasp, in the abstract form of general fpr^plas, 

” the meaning Pf some totally new society floating in the .indefinite 
•■'Mure. ■ ■& state of disconnectedness frpm present- 

• day reality;'SPGB prppaga^ can degenerate almost into a,religious 
approach, appeal "to see the light". The meagre results. of this 
'' approach pWbduce a steady dropout of active members into passive 

cynicism,'' 

*** 1 * ' * •* * 

Most members of such groups as World Revolution and The Socialist ^ 
Party bf Great'Britain fail to expose the connection of the Communist 
' aim wifi' the existing struggle of the working class to assert their 
human n'eed^ within capitalism, and so are in various ways sectarian.- 

As Communism is to them not a developing movement, but 
readv-made theoretical package, they naturally believe that they 

alreldy possess the whole truth and need only convince the others, 
■'%ho still flounder in non-revolutionary confusion, that this is ^ 
■■indeed the situation. But quite a few comrades become disillusioned 
with -this'’approach, and we hope that they will help us in working 
■out an alternative. - . ( 


Stephen Stefan 


• \ 

* I 
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by Terry Liddle 


In all the major struggles between labour and capital which have taken 
place during this century, where the working class has been able to 
act independently on its ovm behalf , the workers have organised them¬ 
selves into v/orkers’ councils. Russia 1905 and again in 1917, Hungary 
in 1919 and again in 1956, Italy and Germany after World War One and 
Spain in I 936 being prime examples. Britain has seen the Aption 
Councils of the twenties and the idea is again being pushed, to date 
v;ith very little success. 

It follows from the above thet various types of v/orking class organ¬ 
isation correspond to various periods in the rise and fall of capit¬ 
alism, The oldest types of v/orld.ng class organisation, trade unions 
and consumer co-operatives arose when both industrial capitalism and 
the proletariat it ha.d created were young. In the next phase, the 
period of capitalist expansion and imperialism, the working class 
realising the necessity of political action organised into political 
parties, some reformist some revolutionary. It was in this period 
that Marx and Engels worked out the concept of scientific socialism 
as opposed to the utopian visions of th ; earlier period. 

Now that capitalism is in the period of its decline, as is evidenced 
by the present crisis, and the trade unions and political parties 
from the reformist SPD to the"revolutionary’' LSSP of Ceylon have been 
incorporated into the framework of an increasingly totalitarian state 
, the gigantic task facing the working class is the organisation of 
workers’ councils as the organs of self emanicipatipn "and the found¬ 
ations for the socialist reconstruction of society. 

It is no good a number of leftist individuals or groups, however well 
int^ntioned, getting together and calling themselves a v/orkers' coun¬ 
cil* Th^ existence of such a paper organisation would be purely 
etherial« Workers' Councils must be bas(^d on the point of production, 
the factories, mines, docks, depots, etc., where the strength of the 
working class is greatest and where it can make its power felt unlike 
, the present Trades Councils which are based geographically j-as are 
many trade union branches and most political organisations, 

V/orkers’ councils must be class wide unlike the narrow craft con¬ 
scious trade unions and the Trade Councils which exclude non-trade 
unionists.. This means that they must be comprised not only of deleg¬ 
ates representing manual and v/hite collar workers but also of delegates 
representing students, school kids, housewives, OAPs, unemployed, 
claimants, etc. The v/orking class cannot afford to allov/ its unorgan- 
iood and non-productive strata to be won over by the forces of react¬ 
ion employing the time honoured tactic of divide and rule. This v/ill 

surely happen if these strata are .excluded from the organisations of 
the class. 


tarn 
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Here it should be mentioned that most soldiers are not psychopathic 
IcLllers but workers in uniform forced to enlist by lov/ vrages and un¬ 
employment. An agitation must be mounted not only for trade union 
and j)olitical rights for soldiers but also for the formation of Sold¬ 
iers' , Sailors' and Airmans' Councils linked locally and nationally 
to the workers' councils. To leave this task to the eve of revolution 
when the class is under attack from elite killer squads such as the 
SAS and the SPG, and from the bosses private armies such as Securicor 
would be a failure to face reality. 

The Workers' Councils must be democratic, that is the delegates must, 
be non-permanent (a safeguard against careerism) they must be direct¬ 
ly elected by secret ballot, subj-ect to recall and recieve no more 
reward than those they represent, 

V/orkers' Councils•cannot exist in splendid isolation but must link up 
at a national level into a Congress of Workers' Councils which will 
ta.ke the place of the parliament which serves the needs of capitalism. 
Unlike parliament this Congrej^s v/ill be the administrative and exec¬ 
utive organ of v/orkers' power» As bitter experience has shown there 
can be no socialism in one country, so each Congress of Workers' 

Councils will send its delegates to the Congress of the World Feder¬ 

ation of Socialist States v/hich will replace both the warring blocs 
of capitalist states and the United Nations and which will be resp¬ 
onsible for the international economic and scient4.f^? planning of the 
stateless, classless, moneyless communist society. 

This is the end. How do we get where v/e want to be from where we are 

at? The first step is'the formation by socialists of a campaign to 

agitate and propagandise-for v/orkers' councils and to combat reform¬ 
ist notions of v/orkers' control (v/hich in fact means workers' partic¬ 
ipation in the very process which exploits them) in the factories and 
the trades and industries v/here they work. But v/orkers' councils 
cannot be built by abstract agitation and propaganda alone, nor will 
they drop out of the air like Newton's apples,. 


Workers' councils will only arise when the rank and file working class 
in the factories and workplaces begin to realise that the day-to-day 
struggle is not an end in itself, but only the beginning of a far 
greater struggle for the overthrow of capitalism. When this happens 
basic class consciousness expressing itself as militant economism 
will be transformed into a new ouality - revolutiona.ry consciousness 
expressingi-itself as the desire and the ability to .organise for social 
revolution. 


To this end the factory floor organisations, both official and unoff¬ 
icial which already exist must begin to break oui;; of the straight jacket 
imposed on them by the traditional organisations. Their representat¬ 
ives must extend their contacts v;ith other factories- locally and nat- 
ionaly while at the same time seeking such contacts in other industries, 

Itis from these contacts that the delegates of the workers' councils 
will be drawn. As the counrils gain power and influence . they v/ill 
replace the trades councils and trad.e union district committees and, 
when co-ordinated nationally, begin the struggle for the revolutionary 
overthrov/ of capitalism. 

Within the workers' councils there must be room for all types of 
political tendencies v/hile at the same time there must oe safeguards 
to ensure that no one group exercises its hegemony over the councils 

to the exclusion of other groupings. 


In Russia in I 905 the Soviets (Soviet being the Russian word for 
council) grew out of a meeting of printers who v/ere on strike to 
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demand payment for setting up punctuation marks as well as letters. In 
Italy in the early twenties they grev/ out of'.the internal commissions 
v/hich begun by being sponsored by mamagement. Today, in Britain the 
shop stewards committees and unofficial rank and,-file groups provide 
fertile soil in which workers' councils can grov/« 

The failure of the Russian Revolution to develop along bona, fide speial— 
ist lines has left a massive. theoretical' a.nd organisational vacuum. Like¬ 
wise it-has shown that social revolution cannot be brought by the activ¬ 
ity of a self ajjpointed general staff of professional revolutionaries, 

that the emancipation of the working class must be the work of the v/ork- 
ing class itself. 

This void can be filled and past mistakes avoided within the struggle 
for the forg ing of workers' councils as the weapon the working class 
will use to free itself from the tyranny of capita.lism. This is the 
task v;hich now confronts us. 


SOn'iS COrr-.n'ent5 Oi 
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We publish Terry's article as a contribution to a discussion on forms 
of organisation of the working class. However,we feel that certain, 
points should be made by us to illustrate our disagreements I’/ith it; 

j 

1 ) The article a^Dpears on the face of it to contain two contradictions. 
Firstly it talks of \’/orkers' councils based "on the point of production" 
and then of workers' councils containing "delegates... also .. repres¬ 
enting students, school kid.s, housewives, OAPs, claimants, etc," We 
hold that v/orkers' councils must represent all sections of the class, 
not just those v/orking in faptbries, and should be organised,in diff¬ 
erent realms of activity e.g. v/orkplaces, neighbourhoods,etc., , to sa:^:.is- 
fy the total needs of the class both during and after the revolut.ioh. 
Secondly, it talks of a "World Federation of Socialist S;^ates" at the 
same time as referring to communism as a "stateless, classless, money¬ 
less society". For us communism and socialism have the same' meaning, 
that described by Terry as communism. Indeed Terry probably holds the 
same viev/. This indeed is ti|ie position taken by the early pioneers of 
socialist/anarchist thought. 


2 ) Terry refers to "housewives" delegates to counc.ils, vje doubt whether 
communist women (or men!) will be willing to adopt the present role of 
"housev;ives" -.slave .in the kitchen, nursemaid for children and v/hore 
in the bedroom. If they did then there'd be something vi/rong v/ith the 
kind of society they'd establish, 

3) Terry's 0.rticle appears to us to concentrate' too heavily on the form 
of workers councils. For us v;hat is important is the content.of those 
councils — the form of councils will follow from the'perspective of the 
workers involved. 


4) Terry suggests that shop stewards committees " provide fertile soil 
in which v/orkers' councils can grow". We would say that shop ste\?ards 
organisations are becoming more and more integrated into the union 
machine and s.re thus becoming a barrier to the development of class 
consciousness. On this we v/ould refer readers to the follov/ing;- 

"Shop Stewards and the Class Struggle" -- Big Flame 


"Five Month's of.Struggle" — Big Flame '• 

I 

"Socialists and Trade Unions" in our fourth issue. 
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reprinted from ’’POINT-BLA.l'TKi" No,l 


If v/e are radical enough to imagine the realipty of a cituationist revol¬ 
ution, we can also think of its c onsequences ,.Up until now, the situat- 
ionists have been unique in their willingness to speak of the positive 
aspects of proletarian revolution, but even in this respect very little 
has been said about the concrete problems which will arise in any pract- 
. ical attempt in self-management, While we have no desire to create any 
sort of blueprint for revolution, these questions cannot be dismissed out 
of hand; if we car. talk of the v/orkers' councils of the past, we can also 
talk of those of the future . Unless self-management is viev/ed theoretic¬ 
ally, as a contemporary possibility, it will remain as an easily distorted 
myth. The facility with which situationist theory ca.n be turned into an 
‘ ideology is shown most clearly in the psittaceous repetition o|! certain 
phrases.a.nd certain traditions in current "situationist” texts. From now 
on, we are the enemies, not only of those who are pro-situs, but of those 
situationists v/ho are merely pro-councilist, 

The absence of sustained practical experience in councilist organisation 
necessitates.a far-reaching.theoretical deba.te on the nature.of such 
organization. A simila.r debate v/as initiated af-^or the Russian and German 
Revolutions by Korsch, Pannekoek, Gorter, etc,, but the results obtained 
during this period have long ceased to be directly applicable in practice, 
Raoul Vaneigem’s Notice to the Civili zed JC oncoming Generalized Autogest¬ 
ion ( Internationale Situationists No,i2 reprintedin ANARCHY No,?,1972) 
represents one of the few attempts after Pannekoek to theoretically pose ;. 
the questions faced ■ - revolutionary situation where councils emerge .. 

Based on the experienc ..s of May ‘68, Vaneigem’s theses are important, . but 
altogether tentative; much of the pj.ece is concerned with a theoretical 
vindication of Fourier and the analysis of a future councilist : 

I u 

pov\rer is soraev^hat facile, Pannekoek's prescient observation that "v/hen the 
workers seize the factories in order to organize production a number of 
nev; and difficult problems arise also" ( V/orkers Councils )has not been in¬ 
validated by the technical progress of the bourgeois economy. The devel¬ 
opment of modern economic forces, ?/hile enabling a radical resolution of 
problems of communication, distribution,etc,, has also created a situation 
not anticipated in previous councilist theory. The rapid decline in the 
productive sector of the proletariat in advanced capitalist countries has 
rendered the tradi'fiional model of councilist organization, the factory 
assembly, obsolete. 


The shop floor can no longer be considered as the primary base of counc- 
ilist pov/er. The occupation of the factories v;ill form only one of many 
initial steps tov^ards the conquest of society by the proletariat - today 
in most advanced economies, the actua.1 productive sector of the working- 
class constitutes a m inority of the proletariat as a whole. Thus, the 
task for a councilist revolution, which seeks to establish a total dem¬ 
ocracy over society, will be to involve, not only the factory workers, 
but all of the proletariat in its activity. The present economic reality 
of bourgeois society cannot be radically overcome,■■ however, by a simple 
quantative proliferation of the councils 'kroughout all .areas of the 
proletariat. The councilist form must be ro-pxamined in view of .a contemp¬ 
orary definition of tho"means of iDroduction", 

It is no longer possible to ta-lk oSly of workers * councils in the strict 
sense of the term. The strict image of workers' soviets is as archiag 
today as the Bolshevik Jacobinism that defeated them was 50 years ago. 
Since the tasks of any councils vt^hich v/ill arise in the future must extend 
beyond the sphere of production, the counc.llist form itself must spread 
beyond the v^ork-place. In any period of revolutionary occupations, it 
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will be necessary to distinguish betv/een several iypes of councils - pro¬ 
ductive , service , neighbourhood, etc. , -but such a distinction in no v/ay 
resolves the difficulties posed by total revolution. The councils will 
inevitably eliainate various ’parasitical’ secors of the economy and,this 
elimination will liberate large numbers of the proletariat from work. At 


nd 


the aame time-, -ho¥/‘ever, it will destroy the councils in those areas 
will eniail the,incorporation of those displaced within other organizati¬ 
onal structures. Vaneigem’s proposal to merely "open the factory gates" 
to those not involved in a vital capacity retains an outmoded conception 
of the functioning of the councils and is, in fact, elitist. There can be 
no ’vanguard’ of the councils, no ’centre’ of self-management; the revol¬ 
ution will b. e in the hands of a majority or heirarchical diteisions will 
reappear despite the most democratic principles. 

The org4-niza.tion of the councils must be such that they embrace all of 
society. Assemblies will have to be constituted not only in work areas 
but in other areas as v/ell. The delineation of-the various tasks,powers, 
membership, etc« , of these different foniis of organization will be one of 
the first priorities of the assemblies. Following this, perhaps the great¬ 
est difficulty for the revolutionary proletariat will be that of avoiding 
any kind of parliamentarism in the organization of the councils. The con¬ 
cept of revocable, mandated delegates will remain a purely formal 
principle until it becomes a practical reality. Even such a realization, 
though, does not ensure the success of direct democracy. Delegated auth¬ 
ority, hov;ever accountable to a democratic base, alvjays contains the,, 
possibility of developing in opposition to a power without mediators. In 
any revolutionary situation, b' ureaucratization will remain a very real . 
contingency -- one that must be confronted, not only through the rotat¬ 
ion of delegates, but througlji an awareness of the heirarchical tendencies 
v/hich are likely to develop. Certain forms of organization (co-ordinat¬ 
ing committees, etc.) will be delegated with more authority than others 


and, as a consequence 


mui 


t be closely supervised by the general assemblies 


Only the continued, active participation of these assemblies and, hence, 
the proletariat as a whole v/ill prevent the possible rise of any 
councilist bureaucracy. 


The ability of’ the councils to solve the question of their own organis¬ 
ation will determine the success of self-management. In any case, the 
process whereby the operation of society can be reduced to a’’simple 
administration of things" will undoubtedly be long and complex. The power 
of -the councils will have a meaning v/hich can only be supplied by the 
revolutionary proletariat -- the councils are its pov/er and it is there 
that the problems raised by theory can be answered. At present, we can 
only dispel the illusions which will face ^uch a power; its real 
obstacles can only be overcome in practice « 




u-^or 








V.-- ..^rs counc 

by Bob Miller 



INTRODUCTION 

Some comrades have asserted that it is not for present day revolutionaries 
to lay dov/n the form of revolution. Rather,they say, it is fop the commun¬ 
ist working class to decide between a number of possibilities. This choice 
seen,as parliament plus class conscious economic action or workers' coun¬ 
cils. However, if revolutionaries are to have a coherent programme, they 
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must be in a position to suggest the most likely way to succeed in revol¬ 
ution and must show the very real, diversionary nature of other”approaches", 


It is a fundamental tenet of all revolutionaries that we draw our theoret- 
ieal copclusions from the experiences of the v/orking class struggle against 
capital. It is according to these theories, worked out from actual exper¬ 
iences of the class, that we shape our practice - v/hilst at all times recog¬ 
nising the dia.leciical link between them. Further we hold that the eman¬ 
cipation of the v/orking class must be the v/ork of the working,.,.Glass itself. 
The communist revolution must be the work of the self-conscious, active 
democratically organised majority of the cle.ss. The working class must 
organise itself to gain a positicpn of supremacy in society, to destroy the 
wage labour/capital relationship. 

THE PARLIAtlENTARY "ROAD” 

The question remains,however, how should the class organise? For some rev¬ 
olutionaries the ansv/er is simple: through parliamentary elections. The 
* 

view of the pomrades holding the ’’non-dogmatist” position is closely rel¬ 
ated to this. The parliamentary e.nalysis can be summed up as: 

"When the majority of workers have become socialist there is no need 
*for an armed uprising. They withdraw their support from capitalist 
parties and support the socialist party so that Parliament , wfeich , , 
controls the armed forces, will be composed of socialist delegates,., 

"In Britain, Parj-iament has a complete and secure grip upon the armed 
forces , and government interventions in the strikes and disturbances 
of past years ha.ve shovm on whose side they act. These were a force¬ 
ful illustration of how necessary it is for workers to obtain contort 
of Parliament before attempting to uproot the foundations of society. 
They further shov; that the only v/ay to obtain control is by sending 

• socialist delegates to Parliament", ("Questions of the Day"^pl9-20, 
SPGB 1969 — my emphases). 


Having failed to break totally with the policies of the 2nd International, they 
adopt the position that control of the state Tcact-ine brings with' it control 
of the armed forces. However, it is useful to drav/ the lessons of the German 
Revolution 19l8~19, . . This revolution, though 

not explicitly socialist, was crushed ruthlessly. But it was not crushed by 
the armed forces of the state, these had collapsed after four years of war and 
defeat. It v/as put down by former members of the armed forces and members of 
the bourgeoisie organised independently in the so-called Freikorps. So v/hat, we 
may ask, would prevent the qrmed forces using violence against the working 
class in the event of a communist revolution? Surely not control of the armed 
forces. The armed forces are quite capable of acting independently of Parliament, 
one look at the military coups that take place, or an analysis of the German 
experience, should show this,* * There is only one way that the armed forces can 
be neutralised, and tha. t is if large sections of them support the revolution. 
From this we can draw a second example, in Russia 1917 the armed forces did on 
the whole support the revolution and it v/as remarkably peacefuly but the rev— . 
olutionaries did not control the State Duma, 


Further this analysis is a fundamentally non-marxidt one. It sees society in 
tota.lly static terms. Because Parliament exists nov/, it will exist emme the 
revolution,i»e, v;hen there is a conscious majority of socialist workers. Faced 
withsuch a majority "any attempt to v/ithdraw it would bring the house down 
around their ears,"(Questions of the Day, p2l'.), However the growth of socialist 
conscitiusness is not just a question of counting heads., ' v/ith capitalism remain¬ 
ing static, until thers is a majority. They fail to envisage possibilities as 
the socialist movement grows in size - the capitalists wouldn’t be so stupid as 
to wait until the number of corarnunists.were a majority, it’s more likely they 
would react before such a situation arose. Faced, with a majority of society 


* Not that I ?-.m suggesting that a military couj) is inevitable in Britain, 

The executive and military are so close that they could just suspend the dem 
ocratic facade v/ithout all the, fuss of tanks ih the streets. 
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that acquiese to itt actions, vd.th the working class having lost the desire to 
maintain democracy, they-could easily suspend Parliament. And there'd not be 
much protest from the liberal bourgeiosie, when the chips are down and they are 
really threatened, the bourgeiosie have a.lways been more class conscious thaji 
the working class. As bourgeios democracy ended years ago, it would be quite 
possible•for the state to do away with its democratic trappings, hlaybe the 
constitutiono-lists ha.ve forgotten that the last two governments effectively 
ruled by decree for qutie a while, maybe they’ve forgotten that the whip system.- 
makes pajrliamcnt a. mere rubber stamp for cabinet decisions, with little control 
over the cabinet? 

Hov/ever, we as libertarians have other objections to this argiiment. Fol? the 
view that the revolution comes about through parliament has other effects. It 
encoura.ges an a.ttitude of delegating power to others, it encourages passivity 
and discourages involvement by workers. It discourages the development of an 
autonomous, self-active, revolutionary working class - the first prerequisite 
of a successful revolution. Thus the approach reveals itself as non-marxist, 
unrelated to reality, diversionary and counter-productive. V/e must therfore 
lokk for an alternative. 

AN ALTERNATIVE? 

However to merely reject the legalistsc, constitutionalist approach is inad¬ 
equate for a. revolutionary group. If we are that which we claim to be, an 

expression of the class conscious working class, then it is our ^^ty to be as 

clear, as possible in our jpropaganda and all other activities. This reqires 
that we develop a theo:^. of revolution, including the most likely way for the 
class to succeed. Fortunately it is not necessary for us to merely provide a 
hypothetical blueprint, by examining the activities of the class at various 
stages of its development we can present an analysis based on experience and 
reality. 

It is■ our'contention that the class must organise itself democratically, 
autonomously and self-consciously to succeed. This is not a contention based on 
mere idea.s in our heads, but id firmly rooted in the experiences of the^class ^ 

during its times of most intense struggle. There is a suprising uniformity 

about the forms of organisa.tion adopted at these times, in Russia. 1905 and 1917$. 
Germany l9lo, Spain 1936, Hungary 1956, etc., mass democratic bodies electihg 
insta.ntly rovoca,ble delega.tes based on the units of production — workers’ 
councils, fa.ctory committees, etc. Thode bodies were the creations of the class 
to fulfill the needs of the time: 

, ”V/hile this kind of organisation was unknown in practice, v/ithin four 
days a vast network of Workers* and Soldiers* Councils covered Germany* 
Perhaps some talk had been heard of Russian Soviets (l9'17/lo) but -in 
viev/ of the censorship, very little. At all events, no party or organ— 
isatioh had proposed this form .of struggle. It was an entirely spontaneous . 

movement.” (The Origins of the Movement for Workers* Councils in 
Germany 1918-29,p*1. Workers Voice, Liverpool). 

What is the significance of this form of organisation? They are organs that the 
class itself created, and by means of instantly revocable delegates, can control 
-— organs that inspire the participation and self-activity of the class. Further¬ 
more they ore organs of the class that can have no role outside the destruction 
of capital, -upon failing they cannot be co-opted without losing both their form 

and content: 

■ ”Thcir fundamental piirpose is the unification of the class for the 
revolutionary struggle, combining decision making and executive power 
in the hands of workers* delegates v/ho are subject to recall by factory 
committees at any time. Because the xreation of workers* councils is an 
expression of a funda.mental opposition to capitalist society and the 
beginning of a new forEi of social organisation, the councils.-can only 
can only exist in periods of revolutionary struggle 5 they cannot become 
permanent, institutionalized structures within capitalism v;ithout 
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surrendering both their form and content(Leninism, Ouvrierism or 
Marxism, Interna.tionalism NOo2, p.l2. New York.) 

VJorkers’ councils federated on a national and a world scale, controlling the 
armed forces of the. proletariat, responsible for the smashing of the wage 
labour/capital relationship and the bourgeois state, responsible for the run¬ 
ning of the initial sta.ges of the new communist society, at all times cont¬ 
rolled by those who elected them by means of instantly revoca.ble, manda.ted 
delegates - this is the way that an analysis of v/orking class struggle shows 
us is the v/ay to success. 

LIMITATIONS OF THE COUNCILS, 

However, there is another factor that becomes a.pparent when we analyse v/orking 
class struggle® The workers' councils failed to transform existing societjr into 
a communist one® In Russia they destroyed the old property relations, but at 
the same time failed to destroy the existing relationships of production. 

By lacking a clear, communist perspective they let the Bolsheviks seize state 
power and rapidly destroy the advances made, until in 1921 they v/ere in a 
position to shoot the Kronstadt workers and sailoiss trying to reassert the 
old ideals® Their failure led to the establishment of a state capitalist 
society in the imago of the Bolsheviks, 

A similar situation appears in the Spanish Revolution: 

"Despite the rapid advances of the workers' militia in Republican Spain, 
the social revolution v/hich began in July failed to establish the absol¬ 
ute authority of: the councilist pov;oi'® V/liile the Republican Government 
had been.severely weakened, it did not, of course, abdicate in favour of 
the proletariat; after July, dual pov/er existed in "Anti-Fascist" Spain 
betv/wen the forces of a new revolutionary order and the remnants of the 
bourgeois Republic® The councils of July were defeated to the extent 

that they faaled to see the necessity of consolidating the'ir power.•••.. 

A misplaced trust in the leadership of the CNT-FAI led to a situation 
where the anarchist masses v/ere to a.cquiese to the gra.dua,l abolition of • 
their power!" (Self-Management and the Spanish Revolution 1936-7* Point 
Blankl Noo1j p77? California) ' • •- 

Apart, from this lack of a communist perspective, the old model of councils has,- 
due to the development of capitalism, become inadequate for any future revol¬ 
ution® The workers' councils of the past- tended to be based on the "point of 
production" — factories, however since then the structure of the proletariat 
has changed. Nov/adays many workers are employed in the so-called non-product¬ 
ive occupations® Thus any futui’e development of a councilist movement based 
purely on the factories v/ould exclude a significant proportion of the working 
class. Claerly if the socialist revolution is the task of the vast majority 
of the..working class then such a form of organisa.tion is inadequa.te* Further, 
with many workers now living a large distance ' from their place of work, the 
decisions of factory based councils are likely to be useless for their needs 
outside of production or for those living close to a workplace but not work¬ 
ing there. Any i’utiu?e councilist moveraenb will have to delineate itself 
between factory, "professional", service, neighbourhood an& education councils# 
Only in this way can the total needs of the loroletariat be satisfied. ■ 

w •• * i • * 

Thus we can see that firstly it is not the form of councils that is import¬ 
ant, but their content and secondly that any new councilist movement must 
embrace all sections of the class in all v/ays or it will fail to. transform 
society. 

THE TASK FOR REVOLUTIONARIES TODAY. 

If it is the content of the councils that is important then it is inadequate 
for a. revolutionary group tp merely propagate the "idea" of councils. Although 
it is important for revolutionaries to have a programme for revolution, the 
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actual form of organisation adopted in a revolutionary situation has to he 
secondary to the consciousness of the v/orker's involved* If the workers are class 
conscious then the form of organisation a.dopted will follow from that persp¬ 
ective* Therefore for revolutionaries to run around shouting "workers* 

* - * 

councils" at all times and in all situations is as diversionary as the 
constitutmonalist position analysed above* For communist workers the task • 
reBisins that of assisting in the development of the^ fellow workers consc¬ 
iousness, so that the next time the proletariat enters into a potentially 
revolutionary situation the result will be a successful socialist revolution* 

■ r 

NOTE ; I have avoided giving a general history of the development of workers* 
councils* This aan be obtained by reading the following;- 

THE BOLSHEVIKS WORKERS CONTROL ....Solidarity 

THE ORIGINS OF THE MOVEMENT FOR WORKERS* COUNCILS IN GERMANY l9lS-29 

***.Workers Voice 

KRONST/iDT *21 by Victor Serge *.•••.«*.Solidarity 
THE KRONST/'iDT COMMUNE by Ida Mett **...Solidarity 
HUNG/dRY' * 56 , . . *. * • • .***••.*•*. .Solidarity 

POINT BLANKl N 0 I Contains three useful articles including one on the 

Spanish Revolution* • ' 

These publications can be obtained from any self-respecting lefty bookshop, • 
if you can*t get them near you, try "Rising Free"* 


"THERE are groups and parties pretending to be in the 
esxclusive possession of truth, u/ho try to uidn the 
utorkera by their propaganda, to the exclusion of all 
other opinions^. By moral and, where they have the 
power, also by physical constraint, they try to impose 
their views upon the masses. It must be clear that one¬ 
sided teaching of o^ne system of doctrines can only 
serve, and indeed should serve, to breed obedient, foll¬ 
owers, hence to uphold old or prepare new domination*' 
Self—liberation of the working masses implies self- 
thinking, seif—knowing, recognising truth and error by 
their own mental exertion. Exerting the brains is much 
more difficult and fatiguing than exerting the muscles| 
but it must be done, because the brains govern the 
muscles 5 if not their own then the brains of others* 

"o««*** TO restrict the freedom o.f discussion is to 
prevent the workers from acquiring the. knowledge they 
need*" 

These quotes are from THE WAY TO WORKERS* CONTROL by 
Anton-Pannekoek* 
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' REUOLUTIONARfAnarchic and’libertarian communists seek^and are work¬ 
ing for,the establishment of a’society, which will:render impossible 

^he growth af ■a^prlwiieged:class,and the.;do^natipn,'arfi ^ 

of man by man. lile.; therefore,advocate the;, common .ownership _of ^he 1 n.. 
means, of production and trafi's.p:Ptt at ion, demoe-rat i^ administerad 

and contrbiled- by the pebpta is a-whole,on tha basis. of voluntary . 
co-operation ■ahd,..mutual iidi ln:-suc.h a society, the awages and. monet.ry 
■■ system:,as-'well as''the; coercive .State and Governmental apparatus,UQ,uld 
no longer exist.-The State would be.. relegated to -the museum of anti¬ 
quities i..-it would be a classless. ,sopi>ty. It would :as far as_i0 

practicable,be/ a..decentralisGd...societyi .^ woulo at last ^ttain-^ 

its freedom.. ^ • ’ tt >' . ' . ■ 

Tq. achieve•sueh' a., society, • we' are■:'working,.■ tpwards the abo 1 1 1 1 on .af, 
all those mechanisms which areanecessary^ to,.ou;r presen c aq, ic, 
authoritarian, unjust and unequal society- 

and production, for private- and..State- prof it, instead of 

for need. Libertarian communists,.,-s.ta^^^ for the self-Gmancibation 

liberation of the working, class, 


». 1 ^ 




* v..i, '• * 


DESPITE uhat our opponents say., ui.e are npt 0PP°®.P'-.;° 

Far from it! li/o favo^f ■ffbiP'-PW'd'&etreT---or^^ than ue .hay.e 

in' alt chaotic; ' capitalist, societytt'bday. But ue. aroraggin|t, a.Pthor- 
itarion, bureaucratic and hierarehiteal-erganisotrpn,; reg soc .y 

i-S'.' -impossible, without, organisation, Unlike;,;.s.o^ houeug , 

we conceive of "a classless society organised.Without impervious 
authority” (gee Engels’ .essay "On Sath.o,rity".-ond'.my 

in the latest issue of .AnareJ^). We favour the ^delegation of function, 
but- consider thbt‘bll “dclightes'Th^b^^^^^^^ to immediate, recall 

if, or when, necessary.- 

^ * I- 

We also> oon.tend that , at the present* moment, a revolutionary , libert¬ 
arian .communist/socialist organisation is neoessary. to 
that' th:e; working ■ class, as a whole, has not ye ^ eve epee . , 

ionary •'consciousness. A revolutionary organisation undors.tanas;that 
t^fonlV possible -proletarian revolution; is ' one in which, the: workers 
seize power-,. ■Qwnorship and control- from the; bo.urgoo.^ anc in 

:-::dDing'a8b: destrpyhthevwhole '.ap pa rat us .of bpur.qeois power..,, the^worker 
must'-dostroy. the state before. -I'npt .after; - the -taking over e 
and moans of production and' distroib.ution, otherwise .their revolution 
uill bo doomed t.o failurb. Aby..o.t:hor '’revolution- simply puts. a now . 

ruling cias? ;ip,, p.ower,.. • ... o .j 


i's-o abo.ve- ail'i 'the.. ins'b^^^ by which .-the ruling class 

" its -powirV It.i.'c.anno.t^.^ by the •working, class? 


The,state 

aSl? “u.lS7i;-wiiS'^nod:bS"desyabld. Ipdep, 'tKeig;- 

Hp'nre'o t here ' i s of ' socialist coosciousnoss, the loss . .likolihooc 

will bo of a 'state. machir.e cap-able o.r mo.bilisin 9 - offectivolV .against 
" lov'-olutionary majority I. yhilst the hew: society is slewly (.but in- 
yreosi'ngly: rapidly as time goes by ) gormina-ting within the .oi ., 
the old|9ifi^ii5ding its State, is slowly ;(but, again, .increasingly . 
rapidly as time goes by) .dying and disintegrating. So. wo rep.o;a.ts the 
workers will hover '‘capture" the State? they will subvert,challengG, 
immobllisldismantle .and, finally, dust ray it. Instead of^a Government 
over people,there will bo an administration of things. Grassroots 
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denrocracyl But,in the words of the old anarchist-communist,Alexander 
BerkmaITT.s "The revolution must be prepared" , and organised, 

LiSERTAR lAfT Communists are not cocerned merely with changing the, basic 
property relatioship.s (from private and/or State ownership to common 
ownership) and material conditions of lifCjGven. if this was possible 
in isolation,but the whole quality of social and individual life in 
general. For' example, we advocate complete access to all information. 
We bp'pose, and challenge,all forms of censorship. On the other hand 
libertarian communists do not debate with,or involve themselves in 
dialogues with,totalitarian groups (such as avowed racists like the 
National Front, or such organisations as the Workers Re'volutionarV 
Party) who would suppress sections,or all, of the working class. That 
would be both stupid and anti-working class I 

As a means of working towards a free,classless,society,libertarian 
communists concern themselves with an accurate criticism of,and oppo¬ 
sition to,the chaotic (not anarchic) and oppresive society in which 
we "live" todays we oppose private greed with social and individual 
need^ we encourage co-operation in the interests of all, rather than 
empetition which only serves the interests of the fewj we support, 
and are involved in,working—class organisations such as rank-^and—file 
action groups,shop stewards commitees,tenant associations,school- 
neighbourhood councils and the like,and by -doing so help evolve the 
many and varied ways by which working people themselves can organise 
wthout a privileged or ruling class, A libertarian communist organis¬ 
ation does not seek power for itself, but seeks at all times to work, 
not in opposition to,but through,working—class organisations. We, 
therefore,support all working-class organisations which could be the 
forerunners of workers’councils,and develope in. them a revolutionary 
communist consciousness. 

As revolutionaries, we are striving to build up our own organisation, 
not in order tO' dominate and oppress people, but to act^as an inst¬ 
rument which, amoung others, may assist working people in their self- 
liberation, We arc completely opposed to any action (such as vote- 
catching) or organisation.(like political parties) which takes the 
initiative from ordinary people, and gives it to permanent Trace 
Union officials, so-called Parliamentary representatives or revo:l— 
utionaryVi (ie', reformist) vanguards or "leaderships", ' .... ....... 

ON the other hand, an organisation of revolutionary communists and 
libertarian socialists considers as its task the assistance of the 
working class, as members of that class, to prepare and organise for 
the bringing 'about of a classless and Stateless society, •-he estab¬ 
lishment of such a society is something that has to- be consciously 
struggled•for by the working class itself. The organisation is, ^ 

therefore, a conscious organised expression of libertarian ideas and 
aspirations. We are not "leaders "5 we have no "leaders", but we do, 
in one senseoffer a"lead"'within the working class movement by 
example and by explanation, to build into that movement a- high level 
of political consciousness, so that it is able to defeat capitalism 
and combat the creation of a new State and ruling class. Libertarian 
communists reject both reformism (npt to be confused with militant 
class struggle^ and direct action on the industri.al fielc anc else¬ 
where) and vanguardism. 

Ue, therefore, base our work and activities on the day-to-day strug¬ 
gles for better living conditions and a greater joy and satisfaction 
of life, by linking up the aspirations and actions of ordinary 
people, and developing from them an understanding of their common 
problems - and common enemies - which will act as a- guide to our^own 
struggles for a more satisfactory and freer form.of society. Social¬ 
ism will not come about "overnight". It will not "evolve" in the 

» 
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Fabisn sgiisgs nor uiill •c'iipitQlisrn bo roformod lOUt of Gxistence# But 
capitalism will,' through the constant struggles of the uoTking. class, 
ev/blv/e towards a social reuolutiono . Quantity becomes a new and 
higher qualityl For us,, as rev/olutionaries, meaningful action is 
whatever increases the initiative, participation and solidcority of 
working people? that which is sterile is' whatever reinforces, their 
apathy, cynicism and passivity. That is the acid test. We have no 
desire, even if it could be done, of leading people to the ’'’Promised 
Land”I 

• . * • * * ^ • • 

The form that a libertarian communist/socialist organisation must 
take must be, as far as is possible, a realisation of libertarian 
perspectives in-the current situation* It cannot be a social model 
of a free society, but it must develop in interaction with the dev¬ 
eloping liberation of mankind itself. Such an organisation will 
inevitably make mistal^ces. An organisation which is always right — 
is either dead or a completely sectarian monument. Indeed, “honestly 
made mistakes, providing We are organised in such a way to learn 
from them, are much better than the dictates of.the most infallible 
Central Committee* We, therefore, reject the 'though shalt obey' 

StruQQle .flarch. 1973)* 

i . . 

A libertarian communist orgamrisation should be a membership organ¬ 
isation* To some extent the failure of the so-called Anarchist Fed¬ 
eration of Britain, with its irresponsible individualism and disparate 
and mutually conflicting ideas, proved that? it should, moreover, have 
a specific objects libertarian communism, i«e«, common ownership, 
production—for—use instead of for profit, abolition of the State and 
the wages—prices—money system* No elected delegate, or group of del¬ 
egates., should have more than a co-ordinating function? and, os prev¬ 
iously noted,, all .delegates or members of an executive committee -(if 
there is one), must be subject to immediate, recall at. any time by 
those who mandated them* A' libertarian organisation should be decent¬ 
ralised, with all groups having autonomy of action* At the same time, 
members should accept the ,principle of collective responsibility* 

(The subject 'of federalism and collective responsibilty within a 
libertarian organisation has been: dealt with in some detail in The 
Organisational P_1 atf orm th.s Libertarian 0o_mjTiu n ists by Nestor 
Makhno, Peter Archinov and Ida Mett, first published in Russian and 
French in 1925., and now; obtainable, in French and English, fromithe 
Organisation of Revolutionary Anarchists of France and Britain)* 

• i 

THE only' revolution worth having, then, is when ordinary working 
people rid themselves of all those who live off them, and organise 
society in their own interests-. Such a society will oe communism 
socialism'* Such a condition can. be called ‘’anarchy (without rulers)* 


Socialism does not exist anywhere in the world today and, as a system 
of society, has never existed in the pasti But there have been times 
when people have, at least, successfully organised whole societies, 
vast agricultural areas, large towns and cities and, on one occasion, 
a whole navy of modern ships (see my article "Anarchy in the Navy“ in 
the magazine, Ana rchv )on a non-authoritarian basis* They, have created 
!'anarchy” —— and it worked I But tne p-owers-that—be suppress j or- 
ignore, these facts. Moreover, whenever the masses attempt to''create 
anarchy”, and reconstruct society on the basis of lioertarian commun¬ 
ism, the rich and powerful, the former bosses and bourgeoisie, and 
the State, do all in their power to crushthe people and their revol¬ 
utionary movements (this is why libertarian communists insist that 
the State must be destroyed before and not after, the taking over of 
the land and means of production.)* 
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This theysand succesiue governments and ruling classes did,for over 
ten years,from 1919 to 1920,when Emilano Zapata and the Liberation Army 
of the south, and the peons of South and Central Mexico,took qver the 
land from the great landouners 5 this is uhat they did in Russia and 
the Ukraine between 1917 and 1920,when the peasants created their 
communes and organised their free (non-Bolshevik) soviets and councils* 
This is what they did in Spain in 1936* And so on* 


In fact,the capitalist,ruling,class will never give up without a fight* 
But by their struggles,and from such examples,at least the workers 
can learn that,without proper preperation and organisation,as well as 
an idea of the kind of society they want,they will be doomed to failure* 
The class struggle will have to be fought to the bitter end* ‘‘Either 
the social revolution will terminate in the defeat of the .workers, in. 
which; case we must start again to' prepare' the struggle for a new offen¬ 
sive against the capitalist system? or it will lead to victory of the 
workers? and in this case,having seised the means which permit self- 
administration - the land, means of production and social functions - 
the uiorkers will commence the construction of a free society* (XtlS. 


j a ni_s a t i o n a.L f 1 at-f om.^1 . iiilg r t a r j^a n_C^o m m u n^^^^ 



POST CRIPT 

In writing the above,I have assumed that most readers are familiar 
with the works of Narx and Engels,and that they generally accept the 
Marxist analysis and critique of the existing . mode of production* No 
economic analysis of capitalism has, therefore,been made* The above 
arguments will, no doubt, be dubbed anarchist or,perhaps,anarcho- 
marxist, I call them libertarian communist. What they are called does 
not matters the ideas do! 

Some of the arguments and ideas may be new to some readers of this 
journal. They are not the ideas of one person or groupsthough to some 
extent they are held by people in a number of groups (the Libertarian. 
Communism’ group associated with this journal, the Organisation of 
Revolutionary Anarchists—of which I am a member—and,to a lesser degree, 
Solidarity). Hany of these ideas can be found,together with other 
views not necessarily held by libertarian communist s, in many works. • 

A few may be suggested for further readings 

Mutual Aid by Peter Kropotkin. 

« * 

The 0anis atio na l P latf orm of Libertarian Communist s 

W hat Is Comm unist Anarcjii.sjn? by Alexander Berkman. 

ThB__Sa ne S ociet y and The F ear of Fread om by Erich Fromm* 

The Mass P syc ho l_oov of Fascism by Wilhelm Reich* 

Anarchism by Daniel Guerin. 

Post-Sca rcity A narch ism (and other essays) by Mur.ray Bookchin 

keys * Councils a nd the Economics, of__a_ Spytna^ej^^ 
by Paul Cardan 5 Solidarity pamphlet* But also see Adam Buicks 
article "Solidarity,the Market and Marx" in a previous issue 
of this journal,copies of which are available on request* 


PETER E NEWELL. 
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Some socialists will tell us, come the revolution, after elected 

representatives have more or less taken control of the capitalist state, 

abolished its coersive apparatus and declared money, wages etco obsolete, 

a world council of delegates will be elected to run societyo That such an 

institution would differ little from parliaments, congresses etco, which 

have proved so unresponsive to the wishes of the ^'electorate”, seems not 

to worry our friends^ Should it be suggested that such a body is likely 

to become unresponsive & possibly pursue a policy of its own, they tend 

to reply that, in a society without class conflict & the irrationalities 

of the market, all that will be needed is simple administration that is 

unlikely to cauae disagreemento One is left wondering why bother to have 

an elected council atall<, The fact is, of course, that there are many 

economic problems without "mathematical” solutionso At what rate does 

one allow mineral resources to be used up ? 'nJhat proportions of one's 

resources should be given to scientific or medical research at a time 

when, though everyone might have access to a free hc j.se, many of these 

houses leave a fair bit to be desired ? How much o.ccount should be taken 

•>* 

of the ecological effects of industry ? Capitalism, x)hen it faces up to 
these problems, sees them in purely economic (ioCo profit) terms & has 
to work on what are pretty arbitrary estimates of the profits to be 
gained by any course of actiop .0 fn socialist society it will be the. 
human aspect that will be all important & therefore everyone must be 
involved in deciding at least the basic outline on which decisions can 
be madCo Other revolutionqries, despite recognising that there is a 
problem, tend to ignore the causeo A council of revocable delegates is 
proposed, more because Marx gives the idea support than because it is 
a truly democratic way of doing thingso Revocability is something which 
sounds very nice in the abstract but is ms more difficult to explain how 
it will work in practice^ There are two ways one could do this^ One 
could have direct elections, in which case, even if the world council 
was 2,000 strong, each constituency would have anelectorate of about 
1-^ million^ Revocability on this scale is possible (a certain percentage 
of voters could demand another election by means of a petition) but it 
would be unlikely that such a right would be exercised sufficiently often 
to ensure that the delegates genuinely worked for the wishes of those they 
”represented”o The alternative is to have a series of indirect elections, 
fr om factory committees^ to regional councils, regional councils to 
provincial councils until one reaches the world counci lo There are going 
to be few issues where people are so outraged that they will go the 






trouble of getting their delegate recalled from the factory/. childrens' 
etco committed’ & bully their new delegates to replace the nest stage until 
eventually this machinery gets through to the world councilo Even if 
people did have the energy to attempt to make their opinion feit, issues 
would tend to con/licto It is conceivable that delegates placed in a 
council to push one issue would be recalled due toanother issue before 
other factory assemblies etc had got round to taking action on the first 
issue, Revocability would only be effective while people were so alert 
that the right of recall would be exercised so quickly that the world 
council would back down as soon as' opposition presented itself. Once 
people's vigilence relaxed & the delegates began to gain a little con¬ 
fidence, they would probably be able to last out all but major storms, 
with little change in policy. The most likely result of people's 
activity would be for a tendency to conservatism, with councils not 
daring to do anything at all rqdical, in case this annoyed people, 
Revocability is a pleasant rallying-cry, but it is not a realistice way 
of running democratic society, 

The third alternative is to decentralise most, if not all, decisions 

€ 
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to local communities, I would not deny that this is perfectly practicable, 
i/hat concerns me is whether it is desirable, except as a partial solution. 
It is a notable fact that modern society, despite increased means of. 
coersive technology, is less able to repress deviants than previously 
decentralised, village-based societies. Pre-industrial revolution empires 
rested on these self-sufficient villages and those truly eonservative 
empires confined central interference to a tax collector. Not only has 
capitalism tended to break down these communities, but the modern state 
has tended to displace all rival sources of authority, Inthat it has madee 
social control more difficult. Local communities controlling production 
&, most important, distribution, would have far greater potential for 
social control than any modern state. It will therefore be desirable to 
have some decisions centralised & so we are again face with the problem 
of how to ensure that such centralised bodies that exist are truly 
controlled by society as a whole. 

The danger inherent in all forms of election is that those who are 
elected are likely to be those who have gained some form of prestige, 
drguably people in a socialist society are far less likely to he influenced 
by whether they have beared a candidates name often, or if he is a good 

, * t 

speaker, but there is still likely to be a personal bond between a rea¬ 
sonably good representative & his "constituents", Peopche are unlikely 
to dismiss a representative, who in the past has been reasonably sympa- 

• s • • 

thetic to their opinions, over a single issue, & even the best represent- 

tive cannot avoid his representation being distorted by his own opinions, 

• • 

Furthermore delgates tend to be very different from those they represent. 
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They do not Just tend to have a different social background, but also 
a different psycological outlooks Inherent in the very process of stand¬ 
ing for election is a certain arrogance & this applies to the person who 
sees his job ass passing on the personal opinions of those he represents 
as well as to the person who considers himself to be elected to put his 
own opinionso Perhaps most important is the fact that”ordinary'' people 

are denied responsibility in the community's decisionso Representatives 

\ 

are clearly not "the community in microcosm" & will not be seen as sucho 

Major decisions would be made by referendum & the potential for this, 
with modern techno logy, is far greater than is normalllj supposed,, The 
referendum, if fully utit Used, could put people, in a comparable position 
to those in the small number of genuine democracies of ancient Greaoeo 
Another process is needed for the less general complications of modern 
society a In most of the Greek democracies, this was solved by elected 
representatives, but this was seen as, at best, a "sensible" comprmise 
&, at worst, an aristocratic distortion which negated the whole demo¬ 
cratic idealo In the extreme democracies (which includedthe very respecct- 
able Athens throughout her 200 years as a major power) all day to day 
running of affairs was down by a council chosen by lot every year,: Most 
if not all of the dangers of an elected body did not apply hereo Such a 
body is unlikely to diverge more than minimally from a cross-section of 
society & there is none of the ego-tripping involved in running for an 
election,, Also those on such a council will not wish to allow this insti¬ 


tution to gain power at the expense of ordinary people, because nex,. year 
they will probably be one of those ordinary people themselves,. It might 
be necessary to have a second body, as a balance, Just in case the law 
of averages slips up, but hhis would be desirable rather than essentials 

* f , 

Though where to maintain their control over events means continual struggle 
people tend to go through phases of apathy broken by sharp mom.ents of 
miltancy when things get too bads where they are accustomed to full controc 
it is, however, a different matters A truly democratic people would have 
no trouble in displacing o. minority who oppose their aims, Just because 
this minority controlled the councils " - - 

As, this system has already existed in semi-capitalist slates, of 
mercantile Greece, would it not be desirable to implement it in capitalism 
today ?.I think note Athens, the usual example ^rf an extreme democracy, 
did not fully involve all voting citikenss Meetings of the assembly were 
dominated by orators who were usually of aristocratic origins, & this 
includes radicals such as Pericles & Alcibiades„ During the exceptional 
circumstances of the Peleponesian war , such popular leaders such as Cleon 

& Cleophon came to the fore„ However, despite being despised by aristocrats, 

\ 

they had far more- in common with Ramsey Macdonald thqn examples of self- 
sonscious workers,. The way that the citizens allowed themselves to be 
manipulated by the Theoric fund (a cash distribution comparable to a wages 
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subsidy) during the period after the peloponesian war until Athens lost 
her independence to Macedonia, shows that the ruling class were quite 
capable of maintaining powero This, despite a constitution which in 
theory was the most extreme democracy ever to exists Afier 40 hours 
work (& usually much longer with compulsory or smmi’-compulsory overtime) 
one simply does not have the energy to ensure your opinions carry 
proportional weights Political activity which gets beyond supporting 
leaders like Cleon tends inevitably to personal contact with friends 
& workmateso But revolutionaries must not be deluded by the idea that 
when people are able to work for inherent satisfaction & do not need 
to work for wages, because they have access to all that they need to 
satisfy their wants, free control of society will fall into poepls* s 
handsc If society is so organised that people must maintain a permanent 
state of rebellion to retain control of events (as will be necessary to 
control a world council of delegates) people simply will not bother^ 
Democracy, like happiness, is worthless if it cannot be taken for 
granted. Ultimately democracy can only survive if people have gained 
the confidence to control their lives, A this can only be done through 
their own actions. Institutions cannot bring this about where it does 

not exist, 

DAUID BARNSDALE. 
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I went to see a.couple of films set in the Middle East at the Paris 
Pullman cinema (Drayton Gardens, South Kensington). 


* \ ■ 


RAMPARTS OP CLAY (director Jean-Louis Bertucelli) portrays life in the 

walled desert village of Tehouda in Southern Tunisia, an isolated life 
of silent toil and religious ritual. -We see the women pull water from 
the well,, wash clothes,, look after kids, spatter red dye on the face 
of the bride; and the men la.bour in the quarry breaking rocks, which 
are taken, away each evening in. a lorry. One ipayday the agent from the 
company which owns the quarry comes and gives out. fewer coppers than 
before. The men refuse to work on the reduced wage - so the lorry 
■ leaves "with rocks and returns with soldiers who surround the workers 
for two days. The women sacrifice a sheep, .and pne removes the well 
bucket to deny the soldiers water. Two men are shot to defeat the 
strike and -the soldiers are withdrawn. 

The stark simplicity of the setting, corresponding to the primitive 
level of production, flashlights the coercive basis of capitalist 
property. A power alien to .the producers requires broken rocks - it is 
not for the producers to question.,.'v^y. The power 'arms and disciplines 
one group..of its'subjects to enforce 'the labour of the others. This 
is capital - private or State, local or imperialist. How can the 
unaimed'and dispersed resist? 'But in the schoolhouse the children are 
being taught to.read, ..and shown the countries... on the globe 


• • • 


TO LIVE IN FREEDOM is a left-wing documentary on the Israel-Pales tine 
problem from a viewpoint which is hostile bo aj.! che a-egimes in the 
area and thus relatively acceptable to Socialists. As Zionist and 
Palestinian songs follow in sequence (’’To Live in Freedom on^the Land" 
is a Zionist song, but could .be.either) we grasp the similarity of the 
longings if oppressed people, in both East European ghettoes and 
Mideast expellee camps, to recover a more or less mythical agricultural 
idyll from the past.-* Nationalist bureaucracies use these longings to 
gain power in new nation'-States, and are themselves u.sed by r5,val 

superpowers. The longings are betrayed - except in idealised form as 
blood-and-soil racrsm - for capitalist States need, wage-workers and not 
peasants to compete on the world market. 

Tiie film concentrates on the exploitations of and discriminations 
against Arab and Sephardi workers in Israel and the occupied areas - 
maybe the evils of a new Arab Palestine will be the subject of a future 
left-wing documentairr, if the imperialist powers settle on a more stable 
carve-up of the region. The philosophy ox the film-makers is expressed 
through the mouth of a Pales t.inian .writer. - that Pales tine-Israel is the 
homeland of two peoples, the Jewish-Israeli and the Arab-Palestinian, 

V,* live to^e-^h«r in a "secular Socialist State". Socialists who 

f tte ^Sers have no honelana, and am at a nnited humanity, 

arfrSuotant trspfajc about different "peoplea", but perhapa this is 
= oonoes.sion in a situation where the minds of workers are 

so deeply^nbued with racist nationalism. Put while Socialiste ^t 
oppose^dLcriminaticn and can advocate secularisation, they 
remember that capitalism is a global .system and can only be ^ 

with a genuine Socialist community (without States) by a worldwide 
movUt! To advocate "Sooialism" locally is in practice to work for 
a bureaucratic State-capitalist regime, which must also exploit 
worte^Torder to survive and expand its capital in competition with 

other States. 


Stephen Stefan 
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As we march today the grants campaign has entered a new, critical 
stage. Recent announcements in the media have indicated that degree 
course students can expect an increase of about £100 next year. 

Although this Is welcome news and a partial victory for the campaign 
we must be aware of the very real nature of the dangers it poses. 

Jo see why these dangers are posed v/e must be aware of the nature 
of the education in modern society. Britain, like a 1 I other countries 
is a class society, where a tiny miinority own and control the means of 
producing and distributing things, whilst +he vast majority of us having 
little control over our own lives and no great ownership of property are 
forced to sell our mental and physical energies in order to live. 


In such a society education plays two main roles, firstly as a long 
term investment for fhe ruling class and secondly as a socialisation pro¬ 
cess whereby a substantial section of the working class accept and defend 
the interests of the ruling class. However in a period of severe economic 
crisis the normal reaction is to cut dov/n on long torm investments. We 
can see this process at work in education today - grants are cut, less 
expenditure on education,etc. The crisis also leads to a genera I^attack 
on the living standards everywhere. However this has led to growing host¬ 
ility, amongst students, to the system,- thus endangering the socialisation 
process. So Labour has felt it is opportune to offer university students 
a rise. THEY THINK THAT STUDENTS ARE SO STUPID THEY’LL ACCEPT A FEW MORE 

CRUMBS AND QUIETEN DOWN. 


jhere is another reason for this move. The government knows that the 
real value of grants will fall, again in the near future. But they’ve 
said nothing about di scretionary' awards, the means test or married women’s 
grants. Hoping that university ttudents wlI I take the crumbs and scab on 
their brothers and sisters in ether colleges, they aim to so poison the 
present student unity and solidarity tha+ it wiI 1 be years before another 
campaign can be launched. Many of us now at college will be impotent then 
in our attempts to stop further cuts in cur grants. 


The aim must be - a full grant of £655 for a I I students. We mustn’t be 
foiled by the governments. Students must fight as militantly as possible, 
in connection with other workers under attack - or we’ll pay the price in 

the near future. 


OTHER PROBLEMS FAC ING STUDENiS 

But with all the activity around the.grants campaign little has been 
done to treat other problems facing students today. Whether or not we 
win a large increase in grants, colleges will still remain closely biased 
towards the rich, dominated by exams and assessment,aad will be as undemo¬ 
cratic and heirarchical as before. Study v/iil remain alienating and work 
boring. Indeed there is a simple reason for this - col leges are Iittle 
more than education factories run in the interests of the ruling class. 


WHAT SOLUTION TO STUDE NTS P ROBLEMS 

If there is to be any long term solution to the problems of students 
then they must recognise theTr real position in society. Together with^ 
the tendency towards statifloat ion of the economiy the nature of education 
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and the class position of students have changed. The complex require¬ 
ments of modern industrial society have forced the state to take over 
the function of training specialised workers. The majority of students 
are in a position similar to that of apprentices -- they are object- 
ively trainee workers. The interests of the majority of students lisc 
with those of the vast majority of society — the working class. 


The problems facing students are a result of the class nature of . • 

society. The leftists too realise-that private capitalism cannot 
solve' our problems, but' they aim only' at replacing it with state cap¬ 
italism thro'ugh nationalisation. This means State bureaucrats replace 
private capitalists as the controllers of the means of production, 

Workers must still sell their 
energies to live — the basic 
relationship of capitalism, 


unemployment a\' 
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w§ge”labour and capital, is maintained. They therefore reveal themselves 
as the last defenders of capitalism. 

What students and the whole working class movement needs is a genuine 
revolutionary perspective “ the abolition of the wages system and of 
class society. Production and the other social affairs must be controlled 
democrat!cally . . by the whole people for the 

satisfaction of human needs. This would involve the abolition of students 
as a separate category in society - education wcu<lld be a continuous process 
in which everyone is involved, not Just the training of a semi-privileged 
elite. 

NOTES 

The above leaflet was issued by us on the 12th May for the N.U.S. 

Grants campaign demo. We think that subsequent events have shown its 
analyses to be fundamentally correct. 

This is the first article to appear in our Journal on the subject of 

students. The others were:- 

’Students - a review of a C.P. pamphlet /issue No.4’ 

’Grants - What Now? - a leaflet issued by our Aberdeen comrades / 
issue No. 5.’ 

We have yet to come across a good detailed revolutionary libertarian 
analysis of students. Most students militants are either politically 
apathetic or adopt a leninist view of themselves as a vanguard and/or 
paper sellers outside factory gates. Clearly a libertarian analysis is 
required. In an effort to achieve this we would like to initiate a 
discussion on students in our Journal. We invite comrades to send us 
articles on this subject, we will forward them to the group editing 
the next issue. 


’’MARKED FOR LIFE”, A .Powel I and B.Butterworth - 

By discouraging students from co-operating with each other the 
assessment system inhibits a prime virtue of civilised society - that 
of mutual aid. By isolating people from each other in a highly formative 
stage in their lives, and encouraging them to regard their work as a 
private and measurable achievement, it enforces or reinforces the view 
that different people deserve different rewards in life, if it were made 
clear that we owe a large (tho’ not ptecisely measurable) proportion of 
our knowledge and ideas to the people around us in society, and that 
our own contribution to society, similarly defies 

measurement, many more people than now might wonder why our wages and 
Job opportunities should be precisely differentiated from those of other 
people. The process of grading at universities seems, therefore, to be 
not only an attempt to select people for different strata in society, but 
also, in its effect, to be a psychological preparation for accepting a 
stratified society. 

- ’a criticism of assessment in universities’ 

for copies write, A.PowelI, Institute of Classical 
Studies, 31/4 Gordon Square, London WCI. 








